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Queen Herod 


E SUMMARY 


The trees were icy when the three queens arrived at the 
castle's entrance, dressed in furs and speaking in accents. Their 
sweaty, panting pack animals, heavily loaded for a long and 
difficult journey, were led to the stables. The queens were well- 
mannered and confident, and they brought gifts for my 
husband, King Herod, and me. In exchange, we offered them 
luxurious accomodations, our finest refreshments, and 
entertainment. And while everyone else slept, the three queens 
and | talked until sunrise. 


They were wise and older than | was, and they also were aware 
of the extent of their knowledge. Once King Herod had fallen 
drunkenly asleep, they asked to see my baby, who was sleeping 
her crib. Her self, precious like silver and gold coins, glowed 
out from within the gentle curve of her face. The tallest queen 
blessed her with grace, the queen with intricately painted 
hands blessed her with strength, and the black queen, opening 
my daughter's tiny, starfish-like hand, blessed her with 
happiness. Then she stared at me, one queen to another, with 
arrogant desire. They told me that when a new star appears in 
the east, puncturing the darkness like a nail, it means he has 
been born. When | asked who they were talking about, they 
replied, "The hunky husband and hero. The approachable, 
familiar romantic interest. The lover. The romantic who says, 'I 
love you. Marriage material. Cheater. Man with many wives. 
The predator. The swindler. The womanizer. The betrayer. The 
heartbreaker. The charmer. Mr. Right." 


= 


My baby woke up and sucked at the air for milk. | knelt down 
and the black queen scooped up my left breast and brought it 
to my child's mouth. | swore then that no man would ever make 
my daughter cry. Outside, a peacock shrieked. 


Later, | felt as if I'd dreamt the whole thing: the smelly camels 
bending down in the snow, the guide's shriek as he clapped 
together his leather-gloved hands, cleared his throat, spat, and 
grabbed the bottle of liquor from the chatty maid, who was 
twelve or thirteen years old. | watched each turban-wearing 
queen rise up, godlike, on her camel's back. And that night, 
spread beneath Herod's heavy, damp-smelling body, | 
remembered the intensity of the black queen's gaze and felt 
her grave warning burn my ear. When the star appears, it means 
he has arrived. 


Some arrogant boy to break my daughter's heart. Some 
grimacing prince to marry her, taking away her name and 
independence in exchange for a wedding ring, an empty 
promise fashioned from gold. | called for my commander, a man 
from the mountains with a red scar like a check mark next to his 
eyes' cruel glare. Take men, horses, knives, and swords, | told him. 
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Ride East and murder every male child, without exception. 


It was midnight, and the anxious stars shivered in the sky. In the 
south, | saw the constellation Orion, who, ancient and 
experienced, understood the situation; barking at his heels, | 
saw Sirius, the brightest star in the constellation Canis Major. 
High in the western sky, | saw a constellation shaped like a W. 
Then, just as the queens foretold, floating boldly, unconcealed 
and blue in the eastern sky, | saw the star of the suitor they'd 
warned me about. 


We mothers, queens, and mothers of queens are trying our 
best. 


We trek through pools of blood to protect our sleeping 
daughters. Our gazes are sharp as knives. 


O 


The thunderous hooves of dreadful horses beat behind our 
gentle, soothing songs. 


® THEMES 


THE TENDER AND VIOLENT MATERNAL 
INSTINCT 


"Queen Herod" by Carol Ann Duffy retells the story 
f King Herod from the perspective of his wife. In the Bible, 
ing Herod hosts the Magi, or the three wise men, who inform 
m of the birth of Christ. Threatened by Christ's potential to 
ne day usurp him, King Herod commands that all male infants 
nthe vicinity of Bethlehem be slaughtered. In Duffy's version 
of the story, three wise women visit Queen Herod's palace, 
forewarning her of a male newborn who will one day stea 
daughter's happiness and independence. In a violent but 
protective response, Queen Herod orders the slaughter of all 
the region's male children. In this poem, then, motherhood is 
not just about being selfless and nurturing; on the contrary, the 
maternal instinct can be brutal and violent. 


oT xO 


her 


The poem initially depicts Queen Herod's maternal love as 
gentle and tender. She presents her daughter to the visiting 
queens with clear pride, conveying her child's preciousness by 
describing her as glowing "Silver and gold." However, once the 
three queens inform her of the soon-to-be-born boy who will 
threaten her daughter's happiness—"The Heartbreaker. The 
Ladykiller. / Mr. Right'"—Queen Herod reveals a harsher, more 
protective side. "No man, | swore, / will make her shed one tear,’ 
she claims with resolute conviction. She breastfeeds her 
daughter as she makes this solemn oath, illustrating the 
simultaneous brutality and tenderness of her maternal 
instincts. 


In order to protect her daughter from potential heartbreak and 
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loss of independence, Queen Herod orders her men to venture 
East and "kill each mother's son. / Do it. Spare not one" This 
merciless command swiftly undermines the idea that mothers 
are inherently selfless and nurturing toward all life. Instead, the 
poem illustrates just how cutthroat and single-minded the 
maternal instinct can be: Queen Herod is ruthless when it 
comes to protecting her own child even at the expense of other 
women and children. The sounds of "terrible horses" pound 
"Behind our lullabies," Queen Herod says, depicting herself and 
other mothers as tenacious warriors who will fight tooth and 
nail for their offspring. 


Of course, Queen Herod doesn't order the slaughter of all 
babies: only male ones. In this way, the poem further suggests 
that the mothers of daughters, specifically, are capable of and 
are perhaps required to show protective, violent love because 
women are more vulnerable than men within a patriarchal 
society. The poem's final lines support this idea, as Queen 
Herod uses the collective pronoun "we" to describe the 
experience of mothering a daughter: "We wade through blood 
for our sleeping girls. / We have daggers for eyes." When it 
comes to keeping children, and especially daughters, safe, a 
mother's love can be a ferocious weapon. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 18-48 
e Lines 62-98 


MARRIAGE AND PATRIARCHAL 
OPPRESSION 


"Queen Herod" retells the biblical tale of King 
Herod's slaughtering of the male infants of Bethlehem from the 
perspective of his wife. In Duffy's rendition, Queen Herod 
orders the killing of her kingdom's male babies after three 
visiting queens (a gender-swapped version of the Bible's Magi) 
warn her of the birth of aman who will one day endanger her 
daughter. Specifically, Queen Herod worries that the 
prophesied male child will break her daughter's heart and "take 
her name away" Marriage, to Queen Herod, makes women 
vulnerable not only to emotional harm but also to the loss of 
their independence and sense of self. 


While presenting her sleeping daughter to the visiting queens, 
Queen Herod celebrates the child as a precious individual. She 
notes the "loose change of herself" that shimmers "in the soft 
bowl of her face," essentially marveling at her daughter's 
innocent sense of self-possession and self-worth. However, 
once the visiting queens warn Queen Herod of the birth of a 
mysterious "Him'—her daughter's future lover—Queen Herod 
fears that her child's independent bliss will one day be 
smothered by this man. She imagines that this "wincing Prince" 
will give her daughter "a ring, a nothing, a nowt in gold.” 
Comparing a wedding ring to a golden zero, she depicts 
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marriage as an empty promise of happiness and security. This 
man will "take her name away'—and with it, the poem implies, 
her very sense of self. 


Queen Herod's worries for her daughter may be shaped by her 
own difficult marriage as, throughout the poem, she depicts 
King Herod ina distinctly negative light. For example, Queen 
Herod is not able to talk freely with the visiting queens until 
"drunken Herod's head went back" Aside from characterizing 
King Herod as indulgent and irresponsible, this detail highlights 
how his presence limits Queen Herod's own freedom and 
power. 


Queen Herod ultimately decides to take action against her 
daughter's one-day suitor while "splayed," or spread apart, 
beneath "Herod's fusty bulk," or his heavy, damp-smelling body. 
Marital sex, here, seems like an acutely unpleasant form of male 
domination. Thus, Queen Herod's extreme efforts to protect 
her daughter against a villainous male suitor can be read as an 
attempt to save the princess from her (the Queen's) own fate: a 
marriage in which she feels unequal and unhappy. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 7-15 

e Lines 18-24 
e Lines 34-39 
e Lines 46-68 


COLLECTIVE FEMININE POWER 


In its depiction of shared wisdom and strength 

among Queen Herod, her daughter, the visiting 
queens, and mothers everywhere (or at least, mothers of 
daughters), "Queen Herod" presents the bonds between 
women as a patriarchy-defying source of power. For example, in 
the visiting queens’ first moment alone with Queen Herod, they 
ask to see her daughter, whom they lovingly bless with the 
words "Grace" "Strength,' and "Happiness." This worshipful 
audience illustrates the innate bonds of love and support 
between these women. It's worth noting, too, how this 
powerful exchange can occur only after King Herod has fallen 
drunkenly asleep. In the poem, then, collective feminine power 
occurs outside of—and thereby defies structures 
of—patriarchy. 


The three queens also warn Queen Herod to watch out for "a 
star in the east," an omen they claim will mark the birth of a male 
suitor who will one day threaten the princess's independence 
and happiness. Presumably, they share this mystic wisdom to 
protect Queen Herod and her daughter from heartache and 
harm. After this revelation, one of the visiting queens helps the 
anxious Queen Herod feed her restless child: "the black Queen 
scooped out my breast," the speaker says, "the left, guiding it 
down/to the infant's mouth." In this intimate moment, the 
poem illustrates the powerful, life-giving nature of the support 
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women offer one another. By sharing their wisdom, the visiting 
queens protect the precious princess against male oppression; 
by sharing their maternal instincts, they nurture and sustain 
her. 


Queen Herod explicitly refers to this powerful bond between 
women in the poem's final three tercets, in which she refers to 
the experience of mothering daughters. "We do our best, / we 
Queens, we mothers, / mothers of queens," claims Queen 
Herod. Here, the pronoun "we" highlights the collective nature 
of the maternal experience. The shared burden faced by all 
"Queens" and "mothers" lends shared power; in collective 
terms, Queen Herod describes the strength of women who 
‘wade through blood" for their daughters and wield "daggers 
for eyes." In this way, the poem highlights how the exchange of 
wisdom and care between Queen Herod and the visiting 
queens reflects a deeper collective power among all women 
who support and protect one another under systems of 
patriarchy. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-30 

e Lines 40-47 
e Lines 58-65 
e Lines 90-98 


LINE-BY-LINE ANALYSIS 


LINES 1-6 


Ice in the... 
... to the stables; 


The opening lines of Carol Ann Duffy's "Queen Herod" set the 
scene for the story soon to unfold: a gender-swapped version 
of the biblical tale of King Herod, who, upon learning of the 
birth of Jesus Christ, ordered the slaughter of all Bethlehem's 
male infants out of fear that the newborn "king of the Jews" 
would one day usurp him. 


Duffy's poem, spoken from the imagined perspective of Queen 
Herod, begins: 


Ice in the trees. 
Three Queens at the Palace gates, 


Because these fragments lack an action verb, they take on a 
still, almost picturesque quality, like an illustration ina 
storybook. 


The "Three Queens" represent an all-female version of the 
Bible's Magi: the three wise men from a vague "east" who 
inform Herod of Jesus's birth. The icy trees and the "furs" worn 
by the queens indicate that the poem is set during winter, the 
season in which Jesus Christ, whom the Magi traveled in search 
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of, was born. The poem describes the queens as "accented" 
highlighting their foreignness. 


Behind the regal queens trail coarser companions: "several 
sweating, panting beasts," later revealed to be camels, head to 
rest in the palace stables, along with "the guide and boy." (The 
"guide" refers to the man who led the Queens to the palace, 
while the "boy" seems to refer to a stablehand.) The poem 
describes the camels as being "laden" or heavily weighed down, 
"for along hard trek," drawing attention once again to the 
queens’ exotic origins as well as the difficulty and importance of 
their journey. Meanwhile, the image of the travel-worn men and 
animals entering the stable while the finely-dressed queens 
enter the palace illustrates the poem's unique gender 
dynamics; this rendition of the story of King Herod privileges 
the perspectives and power of women rather than men. 


The sounds of these opening lines add to the poem's 
mysterious tone and bring the scene to life. For example, soft 
sibilance in lines 1-4 helps to evoke a quiet, wintry world: 


Ice inthe trees. 
Three Queens at the Palace gates, 
dressed in furs, accented; 

their several sweating, panting beasts 


Lines 1-2 also feature assonance of the long /ee/ sound in 
"trees" "Three," and "Queens,' which creates a subtle sing-song 
rhythm. 


LINES 7-15 


courteous, confident; oh, ... 
... till bitter dawn. 


Queen Herod goes on to describe the visiting queens as 
"courteous," or well-mannered, and "confident." The sharp, bold 
/c/ alliteration here ("courteous," "confident") mirrors the 
queens' self-assurance. 


Queen Herod also claims these foreign queens bore gifts for 
Herod and herself—'"the King and Queen of here." Note how 
the poem never names its physical setting, instead referring to 
its locale vaguely as "here." In the Bible, Herod ruled Judea, but 
in Duffy's poem, his kingdom remains ambiguous. This 
emphasizes the archetypal nature of the story—the ways in 
which its themes transcend space and time. 


In exchange for these gifts, King and Queen Herod lavish upon 
the visiting queens all the luxuries their palace has to offer: 
sumptuous baths, beds surrounded by curtains, high-quality 
refreshments ("the best of meat and wine"), and plenty of 
entertainment. This decadent display highlights their kingdom's 
wealth and power. The asyndeton (or lack of coordinating 
conjunctions) of lines 7-11 also spurs the list of amusements 
forward at a stumbling, nearly chaotic pace. 


The em dash after "talk" then creates a break in the poem's 
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momentum, calling attention to the conversation that takes 
place between Queen Herod and the three foreign queens 
after everyone else has fallen asleep: 


dancers, music, talk— 

as it turned out to be, 

with everyone fast asleep, save me, 
those vivid three— 


The poem's em dashes separate these queens from the list of 
luxuries in lines 9-11 and from the stanza's closing line. The 
poem's structure thus evokes the privacy of this conversation, 
which is distinct from the evening's frivolous eating, drinking, 
and dancing. The fact that lines 12-14 also all rhyme with each 
other ("be," "me" "three") reflects the intimacy between Queen 
Herod and the visiting queens and adds to the sense of 
connection and unity at this moment. 


Line 15 closes the stanza with the phrase "till bitter dawn," 
highlighting the length—and, it follows, importance—of the 
queens' conversation. The word "bitter," meanwhile, 
foreshadows the communication of concerning or unpleasant 
information. Similarly, the use of harsh /t/, /b/, and /d/ sounds 
"till bitter dawn") creates a somewhat cacophonous effect, 
granting this brief, blunt line a sense of darkness and violence 
even as it describes an image as seemingly benign as the rising 
sun. 


LINES 16-21 


They were wise. ... 
.. my little child. 


nthe poem's second stanza, Queen Herod offers an in-depth 
description of her conversation with the three queens. She 
begins by describing these mysterious visitors, taking care to 
point out their wisdom as well as the fact that they're older 
than her. 


ote the assonance in line 16: 
They were wise. Older than I. 


These repetitive long /i/ sounds add to the poem's hypnotic 
rhythm, emphasizing the queens' mysterious power. The full 
stop caesura after "wise" and end-stop at the line's close make 
these statements sound more declarative as well. 


The repetition of "they knew" in line 17, meanwhile, further 
conveys just how "wise" these queens are: 


They knew what they knew. 
They are confident in their knowledge (and, the line implies, 
wise enough to understand the limits of that knowledge). Again, 


the line is firmly end-stopped, which makes it seem firm and 
authoritative. 
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Queen Herod goes on to describe how "Once drunken Herod's 
head went back," the visiting queens requested an audience 
with her daughter. Readers can likely detect a strong note of 
disapproval in the word "drunken": in comparison to the wise 
old queens, King Herod seems unserious and irresponsible. 
These lines also hint at the way Queen Herod's husband limits 
her independence: she moves and speaks freely with the 
visiting queens only once he has fallen asleep. 


The fact that the queens "ask" to see the speaker's baby also 
implies that these visiting queens, in all their remarkable 
wisdom, possessed some prior knowledge of Queen Herod's 
daughter. Perhaps this "little child" is the object of their "long 
hard trek." In the Bible, the wise men, the visiting queens’ 
counterparts, journey to visit baby Jesus. The queens' visit to 
Queen Herod's daughter parallels this scene, elevating the 
baby girl to a position of near-divine significance in the poem. 
Indeed, the image of the baby "fast asleep in her crib" mirrors 
that of Christ lying in the manger. 


Meanwhile, the fact that this reverent audience occurs while 
everyone, and notably King Herod, is sleeping suggests that the 
visiting queen's worshipful interest in Queen Herod's daughter 
is somehow illicit, or at least must occur outside of the gaze of 
the family's patriarch. 


LINES 22-24 


Silver and gold, ... 
... of her face. 


In lines 22-24, Queen Herod describes her daughter using 
tender metaphorical language. First, she compares her 
daughter's "self" to "loose change" made up of "Silver and gold.” 
The reference to precious metals conveys the child's value and 
rarity. The fact that these precious metals take the form of 
"loose change," which is often carried without a specific intent, 
perhaps highlights the child's as-yet unformed potential. 
Queen Herod also uses the phrase "in the soft bowl of her face" 
to show her daughter's innocent sense of self-possession: like a 
bowl holds coins, she holds the full weight and value of both 
who she is and who she will become. 


The golden, glowing image produced by the "loose change" 
metaphor also might call to mind a halo. In this way, the poem 
draws once again attention to the parallel between Queen 
Herod's daughter and Christ, suggesting, perhaps, that the 
strength of maternal love is comparable to religious devotion. 


Soft, smooth /I/, /s/, /f/ consonance and round /oh/ assonance 
combine in these lines: 


Silver and gold, 
the loose change of herself, 


glowed in the soft bowl of her face. 


The lines are downright euphonic, soothing and pleasant to the 
ear. This makes sense given Queen Herod's adoration for her 
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daughter, who is clearly a source of great pride and joy. 


LINES 25-30 


Grace... 
... With insolent lust. 


Each of the visiting queens blesses Queen Herod's daughter 
with a single word: "Grace" "Strength,' and "Happiness." These 
blessings echo the gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh 
presented by the Magi to Christ, further emphasizing the 
holiness of Queen Herod's child. The parallelism of the 
language in these lines lends the poem a soothing, storybook 
melody. 


ote, too, that here Queen Herod also offers brief descriptions 
of each queen: 


Grace, said the tallest Queen. 
Strength, said the Queen with the hennaed hands. 
The black Queen 


The word "hennaed" refers to the practice of decorating one's 
skin with henna, a dye made from the powdered leaves of a 

tropical shrub. By referencing this custom, which is common in 
Pakistan, India, Africa, and the Middle East, and by calling 
attention to the dark skin tone of the "black Queen," the poem 
hints at how far the visiting queens have traveled and, ina 
sense, associates their wisdom and power with exoticism (a 
trope that often occurs in depictions of the biblical Magi as 
well). 


When Queen Herod says "The black Queen / made a tiny 
starfish of my daughter's fist," she's describing how the visiting 
queen opened the infant's palm as though to receive her gift of 
"Happiness." This is a moment of tender physical intimacy. 


That intimacy then extends to Queen Herod, who says the 
visiting queen "stared at me, / Queen to Queen, with insolent 
lust." That is, she looks at Queen Herod with sexual desire. The 
word "insolent," which refers to disrespectful arrogance, might 
suggest Queen Herod's discomfort with this lust. More likely, 
however, she is simply pointing out that such desire is 
inherently illicit in a patriarchal world. The hissing sibilance of 
"insolent lust" adds to the sense that there is something at once 
a little dangerous and tempting about the queen's look, which 
defies social norms. Indeed, the diacope of "Queen to Queen" 
emphasizes the radical equality of these women and suggests 
that this is amoment of mutual understanding and recognition. 


LINES 31-35 


Watch... 
... Husband. Hero. Hunk. 


After blessing the baby, the visiting queens share a prophecy 
with Queen Herod: one day a star will appear in the eastern 
sky, signaling that a certain baby boy has been born. The poem 
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here is alluding to the Star of Bethlehem, which, in the Bible, 
signals the birth of Christ. The enjambment of line 32 allows 
the phrase "a new star" to stand alone, such that it reads both 
literally and figuratively; on one level, it refers to the actual 
eastern star, while on another, it refers to the coming of 
someone great and powerful: 


Watch, they said, for a star in the east— 
anew star 
pierced through the night like a nail. 


The simile comparing the star to "a nail" that pierces the night 
sky foreshadows that this baby's birth will lead to violence and 
danger—the "piercing" of the baby girl's heart. Indeed, the 
visiting queens communicate the birth of this mysterious 
"newborn" not as a joyous revelation, but as a grave warning. 
(This is also another allusion to Christ, and more specifically to 
the crucifixion, when he was nailed to a cross.) 


When Queen Herod asks the visiting queens who this "new 
star" is, they respond, simply, "Him. The Husband. Hero. Hunk." In 
other words, he's a potential romantic interest for Queen 
Herod's daughter. Alliterative /h/ sounds in line 35 add 
dramatic emphasis to the list: "Him," "Husband," "Hero," "Hunk" 
all are essentially interchangeable names for the suitor the 
visiting queens foresee. 


LINES 36-39 


The Boy Next... 
... Ladykiller. Mr Right. 


The visiting queens continue to riff on various terms to 
describe the "Him" whom Queen Herod needs to watch out for. 
All of these names are commonly used to describe men's 
attributes in the context of romantic relationships. Each name 
is also capitalized and followed by a period, emphasizing how it 
represents a distinct archetype, or a typical example of a 
certain kind of man. As a result, the infant foreseen by the 
visiting queens acts almost as a symbol of male oppression 
rather than areal, well-rounded human character. 


The poem begins by listing positive titles ("Hero," "Hunk" etc.) 
before transitioning to slightly more neutral and, eventually, 
distinctly negative ones. First, the visiting queens refer to the 
soon-to-be-born male infant as "The Boy Next Door. The 
Paramour. The Je t'adore": 


e "The Boy Next Door" refers to a stereotypically 
approachable, pleasant love interest. 

e "Paramour" carries a slightly more scandalous 
connotation, as it often refers to an illicit, 
extramarital lover. 

e "Jet'adore," meanwhile, is French for "I love you" 
and suggests aman who is romantic, perhaps falsely 
or superfluously so. 
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The internal rhyming of "Door," "Paramour," and "t'adore" add 
lighthearted music to the line. It sounds, perhaps, as though the 
queens are chuckling or rolling their eyes as they list off these 
titles. 


The titles in line 37 are less flattering: while "The Marry Kind" 
refers to a reliable partner who values commitment, an 
"Adulterer" is a cheater and a "Bigamist" is someone who is 
married to more than one person at once. The titles continue to 
get worse in the next line: "Wolf" refers to a predatory man, 
"Rip" to a thief or swindler, "Rake" to a womanizer, and "Rat" to a 
two-timer or deceiver. 


The poem speeds up in line 38 with a series of iambs (poetic 
feet that follow an unstressed-stressed syllable pattern): 


The Wolf. The Rip. The Rake. The Rat. 


This line's steady rhythm creates a natural-sounding rhythm 
that rolls quickly off the tongue, ramping up the poem's pace. 


[he final line of stanza 2 contains three longer titles, slowing 
the poem back down: "The Heartbreaker. The Ladykiller. Mr Right." 
This final name contains a strong and bitter undertone of irony. 
After all, how can a cheating, womanizing predator be anyone's 
ideal partner? In a sense, the poem implies that such cruel 
treatment is the best Queen Herod's daughter, or indeed any 
woman living under patriarchy, can hope for in a heterosexual 
relationship. 


Thanks to asyndeton, there's no hierarchy between any of the 
terms that the queens list out; the poem doesn't grant one title 
more weight than any other, hinting that there's not all that 
much of a difference between these kinds of men. All hold 
similar power over women in a patriarchal society, the poem 
implies, and all are thus given equal weight in the poem. The 
swift transition between these titles also suggests that a "Hero" 
can just as easily turn into a "Wolf! and that even aman who 
seems like "Mr Right" can break your heart. 


Finally, it's worth noting the use of colloquialisms from a wide 
range of time periods; while "Paramour" and "Rake" sound 
archaic, "Boy Next Door" and "Mr Right" are distinctly modern. 
These anachronisms highlight how women's oppression within 
romantic relationships transcends time; it is an issue present 
wherever and whenever patriarchy exists. 


LINES 40-48 


My baby stirred. ... 
.. peacock screamed outside. 


A stanza break between lines 39 and 40 allows for a moment's 
pause after that long list of names, perhaps signifying the time 
Queen Herod takes to process the warning issued by the 
visiting queens. This moment of silent reflection breaks when 
Queen Herod's daughter awakens: 
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My baby stirred, 
suckled the empty air for milk, 
till | knelt 


When Queen Herod kneels to feed her daughter, she assumes 
an almost prayerful position, illustrating both her child's purity 
and the near-religious fervor of her own maternal love. 
Interestingly, she is joined in this act of mothering by one of the 
visiting queens who helps her breastfeed. 


The black Queen's tender, intimate action calls to mind her 
opening the child's hand or staring at Queen Herod "Queen to 
Queen" in stanza 2. Yet again, she demonstrates how, in spaces 
where men (and patriarchy) are not present, women possess a 
radical freedom to see, touch, and care for one another ina safe 
and egalitarian manner. Her helping Queen Herod to feed her 
child illustrates women's shared instinct to nurture, protect, 
and mother one another. 


Lines 42-45 are also full of assonance, which adds lyricism to 
this tender moment. For example, "knelt,’ "breast," and "left" all 
contain a short /eh/ sound, while "down" and "mouth" share an 
/ow/ sound. These repeated vowel sounds give the lines a 
melodious, soothing rhythm not unlike a lullaby, which makes 
sense considering this section of the poem describes a 
mother's efforts to soothe her child. 


While feeding her daughter, Queen Herod makes a solemn vow 
to protect her from the prophesied infant boy: 


No man, | swore, 
will make her shed one tear. 


The fact that Queen Herod utters this rather sinister vow while 
breastfeeding her daughter illustrates the duality of maternal 
love, which requires women to be both nurturing and brutal. 
Stanza 3 then ends with the simple sentence: "A peacock 
screamed outside." This detail suggests that nature is in some 
way aligned with Queen Herod; in a sense, the peacock 
vocalizes her seething rage. 


Alternatively, the peacock's cry might symbolize something else 
entirely: these birds often represent masculine pride (the 
"peacock" refers only to male peafowls), and the cry thus may 
represent the male ego's rageful response to a woman's 
assertion of power. 


LINES 49-57 


Afterwards, it seemed... 
... Was twelve, thirteen. 


Following Queen Herod's dramatic declaration, the poem 
jumps forward in time: Queen Herod describes the visiting 
queens’ departure, claiming that the encounter "seemed like a 
dream." This phrase emphasizes the mystical nature of the 
visiting queens, and the subtle internal rhyme of "seemed" and 
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"dream" adds some dreamy music to the moment. The imagery 
that fills the rest of the stanza—of stinky camels, snow, shouts, 
and so on—feels particularly harsh and brutal in comparison to 
the tender, mysterious interactions between the queens and 
Queen Herod's daughter. 


First, Queen Herod describes camels "kneeling in the snow,’ 
presumably so that the queens can mount them. This image 
suggests the creatures’ subservience. It's not insignificant that 
animals kneeling is an image often associated with Christ's 
birth. Indeed, these camels seem to recognize and respect the 
queens' power as though it were divine, just as the peacock 
seems to acknowledge and give voice to Queen Herod's 
unhappiness. The poem presents the connection between 
women and nature as a mysterious source of power—one that 
notably excludes men. 


The poem then turns toward the queens’ guide (the man who, 
in the poem's first stanza, leads the camels to the palace stable). 
Perhaps subconsciously influenced by the visiting queens’ 
prophesy, Queen Herod presents this male character as ill- 
mannered and "rough." His actions are disruptive, loud, and 
stereotypically masculine, from his forceful clapping to his 
hawking (clearing phlegm from his throat) and spitting on the 
ground. The poem's use of asyndeton in line 54—"hawked, spat, 
snatched'"—places a stress on each word, making the poem 
sound as harsh and assertive as the guide himself. Adding to the 
lines' coarseness is the repetition of explosive, spitting, and 
thudding consonant sounds, which creates cacophony: 


clapped his leather gloves, 
hawked, spat, snatched 
the smoky jug of mead 
from the chittering maid— 


The guide's interaction with the "chittering,” or chatty, "maid" 
illuminates how Queen Herod views the power dynamics 
between men and women. Queen Herod claims that the guide 
"snatched" a "jug of mead," a liquor made from fermented 
honey, from the maid. The word "snatched" carries violent 
undertones, while "chittering" highlights the maid's interest in 
the guard (perhaps romantic or sexual in nature) while also 
dismissing her as irritating or frivolous. 


Anem dash after "maid" at the end of line 56 creates a slight 
dramatic pause before Queen Herod reveals the final detail of 
this interaction: "she was twelve, thirteen." The young maid's 
lightheartedness contrasted with the older guide's careless, 
rough behavior paints a striking portrait of the ill treatment- 
naive women and girls often suffer at the hands of powerful 
men. When Queen Herod pauses to take note of the maid's 
age, it's as if she's imaging her own daughter, years in the 
future; having heard the visiting queens’ prophecy, she has 
become more aware than ever before of the danger patriarchy 
poses to her child's independence and happiness. 
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LINES 58-65 


| watched each... 
... means he's here... 


Queen Herod's attention turns away from the guide and maid 
and back to the "turbaned queens" as they mount their camels. 
The word "turbaned" again emphasizes the queens’ foreign 
appearance. 


When their kneeling camels stand, Queen Herod continues, 
each queen rises "like a god on the back of her beast": a simile 
that emphasizes their strength and importance. The /b/ 
alliterative in the phrase "on the back of her beast" is firm and 
forceful, and the word "beast" itself carries a frightening 
connotation. In addition to being feminine and regal, the image 
suggests, the queens are also fierce and dangerous. 


Later that night, after the visiting queens have left, Queen 
Herod can't get their warning out of her head. It replays in her 
ear as she is "splayed [...] below Herod's fusty bulk'—in other 
words, during uncomfortable sex with her husband. 


The word "splayed" means to be spread apart and here 
highlights Queen Herod's physical vulnerability, while "fusty 
bulk,’ a phrase with a particularly unpleasant feel in part thanks 
to its assonant short /u/ sounds, refers to King Herod's heavy, 
damp-smelling body. This brief glimpse into King and Queen 
Herod's personal life may illuminate a key aspect of Queen 
Herod's concern at the news of her daughter's eventual suitor; 
perhaps Queen Herod wishes to protect her precious child 
from the pain of an unequal and unhappy marriage like her own. 


The "fierce eyes of the black Queen / "flash" in Queen Herod's 
mind during this moment, highlighting her connection with the 
woman with whom Queen Herod shared the most physical and 
perhaps even erotic intimacy; the black queen was the one to 
stare at Queen Herod lustfully and to help her breastfeed her 
daughter. However, Queen Herod focuses less on these 
memories and more on the visiting queens' "urgent warnings," 
claiming that they "scald," or burn, "her ear." This metaphorical 
language emphasizes just how urgent and potent these 
warnings feel. The fricative alliterative of "fierce," "flash," and 
"felt" further emphasizes the force of Queen Herod's 
memories. 


Finally, the fact that Queen Herod worries about the 
prophesied infant boy while "splayed" beneath King Herod 
links her own sense of oppression with her fears for her 
daughter's wellbeing. 


LINES 66-68 


Some swaggering lad... 
... nothing, nowt in gold. 


Queen Herod envisions the prophesied boy as a cocky yet 
grimacing "Prince" who will "break [her daughter's] heart" and 
"take her name away" in marriage. 
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The sounds of these lines lend them a powerful rhythm. 
Tthere's assonance ("swaggering lad," "wincing prince," "take 
her name away,’ "a ring, a nothing"), alliteration ("Some 
swaggering," "to take," "give [...] gold," "nothing, nowt"); and 
consonance ("some wincing Prince," "ring, nothing"). The lines 
quickly roll off the tongue. The parallel structures of lines 66 
and 67, both of which begin with the anaphora of "some" add to 
the steady, almost chanting rhythm: 


Some swaggering lad to break her heart, 
some wincing Prince to take her name away 


Together, these devices work to ramp up the poem's pace to 
match Queen Herod's mounting anger and energy. They also 
highlight the relationship between the two lines, which 
essentially restate the same basic fear: that the infant boy born 
beneath the eastern star will somehow crush the spirit of 
Queen Herod's daughter. Whether he does so by breaking her 
heart or by taking "her name away" (i.e., through marriage) is of 
no consequence; perhaps he will do both. Regardless, Queen 
Herod foresees and fears how romance and marriage could 
endanger her daughter, just as the visiting queens did when 
they referred to the prophesied male infant as both "Hero" and 
"Rake; "Adulterer" and "Mr Right." 


n line 68, Queen Herod refers to a wedding ring as "nowt in 
gold." "Nowt" is slang for nothing; in other words, she sees the 
zero-shaped ring as an empty promise of happiness and 
security. The golden ring also calls to mind Queen Herod's 
description of her daughter and the shimmering "loose change 
of herself" in lines 22-24. In this way, the poem expresses 
Queen Herod's fear that romantic love will take away her 
daughter's sense of self-possession and self-worth and make 
her dependent upon a man for validation. 


n line 68, asyndeton maintains the poem's quick pace while 
emphasizing how "ring," "nothing," and "nowt in gold" are all 
variations of the same concept. Meanwhile, an internal rhyme 
between "ring" and "nothing," which also echo "wincing" in line 
67 and "swaggering" in line 68, makes the poem rhythmic and 
musical when read aloud, contributing to its building energy 
and speed. 


LINES 69-74 


| sent for... 
... Knives, swords, cutlasses. 


Terrified by the possibility of any man causing her daughter 
pain, Queen Herod sends for her "Chief of Staff" This is an 
anachronistically modern term, and its appearance is a nod to 
the way in which issues like maternal protectiveness and 
patriarchal oppression transcend the bounds of space and time. 


Queen Herod goes on to describe this servant as 


a mountain man 
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with a red scar, like a tick 
to the mean stare of his eye. 


This character's sinister appearance, from his "red scar" to his 
"mean stare,’ casts him in the role of a storybook villain. Indeed, 
it isn't hard to imagine such a figure as, say, the huntsman whom 
the evil queen sends into the woods to kill Snow White. 


Queen Herod orders her frightening "mountain man, "a 
markedly rugged and masculine figure, to "Take men and horses, 
/ knives, swords, cutlasses" (a "cutlass" being another type of 
blade). While Queen Herod possesses the power and nerve to 
command acts of violence, men ultimately do the killing. In this 
way, the poem might suggest that women's brutality takes 
subtler or less physical forms than men's. Or, perhaps, it 
highlights how, regardless of gender, power allows certain 
individuals to commit atrocities without ever dirtying their 
hands. 


The use of asyndeton in the phrase "knives, swords, cutlasses" 
again makes the poem feel quick and intense, reflecting the 
urgency of Queen Herod's command. 


LINES 75-77 


Ride East from... 
.. Spare not one. 


Queen Herod orders her "Chief of Staff" and his men to "Ride 
East." This is the direction in which the visiting queens claimed 
‘anew star" would rise, signaling the birth of a male suitor who 
would one day break the heart of Queen Herod's daughter. 
Desperate to protect her precious child from such a fate, 
Queen Herod orders her men to "kill each mother's son. / Do it. 
Spare not one." 


By referring to the male infants whose deaths she orders as 
"mother's sons" Queen Herod expresses an awareness that in 
protecting her own child, she is willing to harm the children of 
other mothers and children. The maternal instinct, in this poem 
at least, isn't as selfless or nurturing as society likes to think it 
is. Instead, it can be utterly single-minded and ruthless. The 
violence of Queen Herod's instructions illustrates the brutal 
extremes to which this mother will resort, if necessary, to 
protect the child she loves. 


The short, clipped assonance of "mother's son" and end rhyme 
between "son" and "one" makes the lines themselves sound 
harsh and violent. The same is true of the full-stop caesura and 


end-stops here: 


Do it. Spare not one. 


There is no room for argument, no equivocating. Those full 
stops create a sense of finality at the end of Queen Herod's 
order, as if to imply the resolute, irreversible nature of her 
decision. 
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LINES 78-83 


The midnight hour. ... 
... at his heels. 


Having just commanded the massacre of her kingdom's male 
infants, Queen Herod watches the night sky for the prophesied 
eastern star. As with the screaming peacock at the end of 
stanza 3, the natural world seems to mirror Queen Herod's 
current emotional state: 


The midnight hour. The chattering stars 
shivered in a nervous sky. 


Here, the words "chattering" "shivered," and "nervous" 
personify the inanimate stars and sky, which Queen Herod 
believes feel anxious over the arrival of the new star in the east, 
just as she does. This can also be read as an example of the 
pathetic fallacy: Queen Herod is projecting her own 
nervousness onto her surroundings.Queen Herod goes on to 
describe "Orion," a constellation named for a mythological 
Greek huntsman. She even pauses to notice Sirius, the 
brightest star in the dog-shaped constellation Canis Major, 
"yapping" at Orion's "heels." 


t's worth noting that in many tales, Orion pursues women 
violently and against their will. Thus, for Queen Herod, he may 
symbolize patriarchal oppression disguised as romantic 
attraction. However, she also views Orion as a source of 
ancient wisdom because he constantly looks down on the 
earth; when she claims he's "seen, / not seen / then seen it all," 
she refers to the constellation's cycling in and out of the night 
sky, year after year. The diacope of "seen" emphasizes that 
Queen Herod's story is nothing new—that men have long been 
oppressing women, and women have long been doing what it 
takes to protect their daughters. 


Queen Herod's reverent attention to the natural world and, 
indeed, to Greek mythology, carries occult undertones not 
insignificant in a poem so connected to the birth of Christ. Ina 
way, the poem's recurring mysticism subverts Christian ideals, 
particularly that of a single masculine, patriarchal god. 


LINES 84-89 


High up in... 

.. The Boyfriend's Star. 
n lines 84-85, Queen Herod takes note of another 
constellation: "in the West / a studded, diamond W" This refers 
to Cassiopeia, a queen from Greek mythology who was placed 
in the sky as punishment for her vanity. According to some 
versions of Cassiopeia's tale, she enraged Poseidon by boasting 
that her daughter, Andromeda, was more beautiful than the sea 
nymphs. 


This allusion hints that Queen Herod, too, is a flawed mother, 
blinded, perhaps, by her own love—after all, she has just 
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ordered a massacre in order to protect her daughter from 
harm. 


In lines 86-89, Queen Herod's attention shifts completely to 
the arrival of the "new star" foretold by the visiting queens; 


And then, as prophesied, 

blatant, brazen, buoyant in the East— 
and blue— 

The Boyfriend's Star. 


The words "blatant, brazen, buoyant" convey Queen Herod's 
utrage at the star's bright visibility, which she sees as 
ntentionally and shamefully bold. Meanwhile, the harsh, 
explosive alliteration of repeated /b/ sounds ("blatant, brazen, 
buoyant") are harsh and explosive, mirroring Queen Herod's 
perception of the star as disruptive. 


= o 


The phrase "and blue," which is set apart by em dashes, brings a 
note of dry humor to the poem by alluding to the relatively 
modern practice of using the color pink to signify the birth of a 
girl and blue to signify a boy. This anachronistic playfulness 
pops up again in the stanza's final line, in which Queen Herod 
refers to the newly-risen star as "The Boyfriend's Star." 
"Boyfriend" might seem like a casual word for Queen Herod to 
use, given the severity of her response to the visiting queens’ 
prophecy. However, the word's contemporary connotation 
reinforces the fact that Queen Herod's fears for her daughter 
are not so different from the worries and anxieties faced by 
modern mothers; then as well as now, the poem sees romantic 
relationships as potentially threatening to women's 
independence and well-being. 


LINES 90-98 


We do our... 
... thunder and drum. 


The majority of "Queen Herod" is organized into stanzas of 
varying lengths. However, its final nine lines are arranged in 
three uniform tercets. This formal shift serves two purposes: 


e First, it signifies a change in tone; thus far in the 
poem, Queen Herod has narrated her own story, but 
now, she stops to reflect on the broader importance 
of her tale. 

e Second, by grouping its conclusion into three 
stanzas containing three lines each, the poem pays 
homage to the three visiting queens whose power 
and wisdom made such an impact on Queen Herod. 


In these concluding tercets, Queen Herod switches from using 
the singular first person pronoun "I" to the collective "we." In 
doing so, she extends the poem's reach far past herself and her 
own story, emphasizing how it implicates others: 
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We do our best, 
we Queens, we mothers, 
mothers of Queens. 


With the phrase "mothers of Queens,’ the poem again suggests 
that the experience of mothering daughters is distinct from 
that of mothering sons. Indeed, being the mother of a daughter 
requires greater filerceness, even violence, in the poem: "We 
wade through blood / for our sleeping girls," Queen Herod says, 
using the word "sleeping" to emphasize the vulnerability of 
young women living within patriarchal societies. "We have 
daggers for eyes," she adds, illustrating the potential for 
violence that comes with the ability to see, and perhaps foresee, 
threats to the well-being of one's daughter. 


In the poem's final stanza, Queen Herod claims: 


Behind our lullabies, 
the hooves of terrible horses 
thunder and drum. 


These lines convey the double-sided nature of maternal love, 
which requires both the soothing sweetness of "lullabies" and 
the brutal strength of "terrible horses." The poem uses 
assonance to mimic this duality through sound: repeated long 
/i/ sounds in "Behind" and "lullabies" create a gentle, lulling 
music, while harsher short /uh/ sounds in "thunder" and "drum" 
mimic the rhythm of horse's hooves pounding against the 
ground. 


THE BOY 


£3 SYMBOLS 
In "Queen Herod," three visiting queens predict the 


ED 
Qe 
birth of a boy who will one day threaten the 


happiness of Queen Herod's infant daughter. Because the 
three queens parallel the Bible's Magi (a.k.a. the Three Wise 
Men/Kings who visit baby Jesus), the boy whose birth they 
claim will be marked by "a star in the east" parallels Jesus Christ. 
However, the poem characterizes this powerful newborn not as 
a savior, but as a suitor: "Husband," "Hero," "Adulterer," 
"Heartbreaker," "Mr Right," and so forth. 


Many of these titles are contradictory; the queens describe the 
boy as both an adulterer and a hero, a wicked heartbreaker and 
Mr. Right. Ultimately, the baby boy becomes a symbol for all the 
ways in which men oppress women within romantic 
relationships. Instead of coming to save them, they steal their 
freedom and break their hearts. 


This, perhaps, explains the generality of Queen Herod's 
statement, "No man, | swore, / will make her shed one tear" While 
the visiting queens warn her of only one specific man, she takes 
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this figure as an emblem of all men—hence the unsparing 
brutality of her order to "kill each mother's son." 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 31-39: “Watch /, they said, / for a star in the east— 
/ anew star / pierced through the night like a nail. / It 
means he's here, alive, newborn. / Who? H/im. The 
Husband. Hero. Hunk. / The Boy Next Door. The 
Paramour. The / Je t'adore. / The Marrying Kind. 
Adulterer. Bigamist. / The Wolf. The Rip. The Rake. The 
Rat. / The Heartbreaker. The Ladykiller. Mr Right.’ 

e Lines 46-47: “No man/,| swore, / will make her shed 
one tear’ 

e Lines 66-68: “Some swaggering lad to break her heart, / 
some wincing Prince to take her name away / and give a 
ring, a nothing, nowt in gold.’ 


ORION 


Towards the end of the poem, Queen Herod waits 
anxiously for the new eastern star to rise. While she 
does so, she notes several constellations in the night sky, one of 
which is Orion, a famous huntsman from Greek mythology. 
Queen Herod views Orion as a symbol of ancient wisdom, 
looking down on the earth and cycling into and out of the sky 
year after year. That he has "seen it all before" implies that 
Queen Herod's story, for all its ruthless bloodiness, is nothing 
new; men have posed a threat to women throughout history. 


It's also worth noting that tales about Orion often center on his 
pursuing women without their consent. For example, in one 
myth, he rapes Merope, the daughter of a king; in another, he 
makes unwanted sexual advances to Artemis, the virginal 
goddess of the moon and the hunt. Thus, as a figure who has 
harmed women—in particular women of nobility and 
divinity—under the guise of romantic interest, Orion may 
symbolize the kind of male oppression from which Queen 
Herod so desperately wants to protect her daughter. 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 80-83: “Orion to the South / who knew the score, 
who'd seen, / not seen, then seen it all before; / the 
yapping Dog Star at his heels.’ 


THE PEACOCK 


After vowing that "No man" will ever harm her baby 

daughter, Queen Herod says, "A peacock screamed 
outside." It's possible that the bird's cry represents Queen 
Herod's rage: the natural world seems to give voice to her 
anger and her ferocious desire to protect her daughter. 


Technically, however, the word "peacock" refers only to male 
peafowls (with female peafowls being "peahens"). Peacocks are 
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also often symbols of masculine pride, given their elaborate, 
colorful plumage and strutting behavior to attract mates. As 
such, the screaming bird likely represents men's horror and 
indignancy at Queen Herod's iron will. That is, the bird's cry 
might be a kind of angry, shocked protest against what Queen 
Herod has vowed to do—and, symbolically, a representation of 
the male ego's response to feminine displays of power. 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Line 48: “A peacock screamed outside.’ 


X POETIC DEVICES 


ALLITERATION 


Throughout "Queen Herod," alliteration creates vibrant music 
that makes the poem's story more dramatic and exciting. For 
example, in line 7, when Queen Herod describes the visiting 
queens as "courteous, confident,’ the repetition of sharp /c/ 
sounds cuts through the poem; the words sound just as 
powerful and assertive as the women they describe. 


Meanwhile, when Queen Herod describes the newly risen 
eastern star in lines 87-89, she uses repeated /b/ sounds: 


blatant, brazen, buoyant in the East— 
and blue— 
The Boyfriend's Star. 


These bold, booming consonants pierce the poem, mimicking 
the way that star pierces the night sky "like a nail." 


In other instances, alliteration highlights the relationship 
between words. Take, for example, the visiting queens’ 
description of the boy whose birth the eastern star signals: 
"Him. The Husband. Hero. Hunk." Here, the repetition of many 
/h/ sounds in quick succession speeds up the poem and adds 
urgent energy to the visiting queens’ urgent prophecy. 


Asimilar effect occurs in line 38, when the queens refer to the 
boy as "The Rip. The Rake. The Rat." In both instances, alliteration 
also emphasizes the connection between the alliterated 
words—"Husband," "Hero," and "Hunk" all refer to the same 
individual, as do "Rip," "Rake," and "Rat." The visiting queens 
treat these words as interchangeable , despite their having 
vastly different meanings and connotations. In this way, 
literation draws attention to the paradoxical qualities of the 
prophesied boy, who essentially embodies all the various ways 
in which men oppress women within romantic relationships. 


ied) 


Where Alliteration appears in the poem: 


e Line 4: “several sweating” 
e Line 5: “laden, “long” 
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e Line 7: “courteous, confident” 

e Line 8: “King” “Queen, “here, “Herod” 
e Line 9: “baths, “beds” 

e Line 16: “were wise” 

e Line 18: “Herod's head” 

e Line 26: “hennaed hands” 

e Line 33: “night, “nail” 

e Line 34: “he's here” 

e Lines 35-35: “Who? H / im? 

e Line 35: “Husband. Hero. Hunk.’ 
e Line 38: “Rip,” “Rake? “Rat” 

e Lines 40-41: “stirred, / suckled” 
e Line 54: “spat, snatched” 

e Line 55: “smoky,” “mead” 

e Line 56: “maid” 

e Line 59: “back, “beast” 

e Line 61: “below; “bulk” 

e Line 62: “fierce” 

e Line 63: “flash, “felt” 

e Line 65: “he's here” 

e Line 66: “Some swaggering” 

e Line 68: “nothing, nowt” 

e Line 70: “mountain man” 

e Line 80: “South” 

e Line 81: “score,’ “seen” 

e Line 82: “seen,” “seen” 

e Line 87: “blatant, brazen, buoyant” 
e Line 88: “blue” 

e Line 89: “Boyfriend's” 

e Line 93: “We wade” 

e Line 97: “hooves, “horses” 


ASSONANCE 


"Queen Herod" bursts with assonance, which works alongside 
alliteration to add drama and excitement to the poem. Although 
the poem has no consistent rhyme scheme, its frequent 
repeated vowel sounds fill it with music. Take, for example, the 
poem's opening two lines: 


Ice in the trees. 
Three Queens at the Palace gates, 


The repetition of long /ee/ sounds makes these lines feel 
intense and theatrical. 


Assonance can also call readers’ attention to certain moments, 
as is the case with the long /i/ sounds of "They were wise. Older 
than |" or the round /oh/ sound when Queen Herod describes 
her beloved infant daughter: 


Silver and gold, 
the loose change of herself, 
glowed in the soft bowl of her face. 
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Here, repeated long /o/ sounds create a gentle, soothing 
rhythm, not unlike a mother cooing a lullaby to her sleeping 
child. 


Elsewhere in the poem, assonance creates a harsher sound. 
Take, for example, lines 53-55, in which Queen Herod describes 
the actions of the visiting queens’ guide as he prepares to 
depart the palace: 


as he clapped his leather gloves, 
hawked, spat, snatched 


Those short, nasally /ah/ sounds combine with percussive /p/, 
/ch///t/, and /c/ sounds to mimic the loud, disruptive nature of 
the guide's behavior. So harsh are the sounds used to describe 
the guide's actions, in fact, that this section of the poem ("as he 
clapped [...] chittering maid—") can be considered an example of 
cacophony. 


Similarly, in line 61, Queen Herod describes marital sex as 
being "splayed" beneath "Herod's fusty bulk.’ These short, 
blunt /uh/ sounds evoke an unpleasant, thudding rhythm and 
help to capture Queen Herod's discomfort during intercourse 
with her husband. 


In the poem's final stanza, pleasant, lulling assonant sounds 
combine with short, abrupt vowels: 


Behind our lullabies, 
the hooves of terrible horses 
thunder and drum. 


Repeated long /i/ sounds in "Behind" and "lullabies" create a 
gentle, soothing music not unlike a lullaby. In contrast, the short 
/uh/ sounds in "thunder" and "drum" mimic the forceful, violent 
beating of horse hooves. In this way, assonance works to 
represent the duality of maternal love, which is soft and tender 
as well as harsh and brutal. 


Where Assonance appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: “trees” 

e Line 2: “Three Queens” 

e Line 4: “several sweating” 

e Line 12: “be” 

e Line 13: “asleep,” “me” 

e Line 14: “three” 

e Line 16: “wise? “I” 

e Line 18: “Once drunken? “Herod's head went” 
e Line 22: “gold” 

e Line 24: “glowed,” “bowl” 

e Line 35: “Husband? “Hunk” 

e Line 36: “Door? “Paramour; “t'adore” 
e Line 43: “breast” 

e Line 44: “left; “down” 
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e Line 45: “mouth” 

e Line 48: “peacock screamed” 

e Line 49: “seemed, “dream” 

e Line 53: “clapped” 

e Line 54: “spat, snatched” 

e Line 55: “mead” 

e Line 57: “thirteen” 

e Line 58: “each, “Queen” 

e Line 59: “beast” 

e Line 66: “swaggering lad” 

e Line 67: “wincing Prince,’ “take,” “away” 
e Line 68: “give? “ring? “nothing” 
e Line 76: “mother's son” 

e Line 77: “one” 

e Line 81: “score” 

e Line 82: “before” 

e Line 87: “blatant, brazen” 

e Line 95: “eyes” 

e Line 96: “lullabies” 

e Line 98: “thunder? “drum” 


ASYNDETON 


Asyndeton appears throughout "Queen Herod," affecting its 
rhythm, pace, and tone. Take, for example, lines 9-11, in which 
Queen Herod describes the luxuries she offers the visiting 
queens: 


[...] sunken baths, curtained, beds, 
fruit, the best of meat and wine, 
dancers, music, talk— 


This list of amusements seems to rush forward, creating a 
piling-on effect that emphasizes the wealth and abundance of 
life in Queen Herod's palace. Without any coordinating 
conjunctions, it also seems as though this list could go on—that 
is, that these are just a few of many examples of the palace's 
luxuries. The speed created by asyndeton also makes the em 
dash after "talk" feel firmer and more sudden, drawing 
attention to the importance of the conversation Queen Herod 
shares with the visiting queens while the rest of the household 
sleeps. 


In lines 13 and 14, meanwhile, the lack of a coordinating 
conjunction in the phrase "save me, / those vivid three" subtly 
reflects the intimate connection between Queen Herod and 
the visiting queens. There is no conjunction to divide them nor 
to create any sort of hierarchy; all are equal. 


The asyndeton in line 68 works somewhat similarly, 
establishing the connection between "a ring, anothing, nowt in 


gold." Here, the lack of a coordinati 
how Queen Herod sees a wedding 
nothing" or "nowt," rather than as a 
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of conjunctions makes this list sound dismissive, conveying the 
disdain Queen Herod feels for marriage. 


Similarly, the asyndeton in the long list of titles for the baby boy 
makes these seem interchangeable—despite the fact that they 
refer to very different kinds of men: 


[...] The Husband. Hero. Hunk. 
The Boy Next Door. The Paramour. The Je t'adore. 
The Marrying Kind. Adulterer. Bigamist. 

The Wolf. The Rip. The Rake. The Rat. 

The Heartbreaker. The Ladykiller. Mr Right. 


..and so on. Asyndeton places all these titles on equal footing 
and allows one to slip easily into the next, suggesting how easily 
a supposedly "heroic" man can turn into, say, a "wolf." 


Where Asyndeton appears in the poem: 


e Line 3: “dressed in furs, accented” 

e Line 4: “sweating, panting beasts” 

e Line 7: “courteous, confident” 

e Line 8: “Herod, me” 

e Lines 9-11: “sunken baths, curtained beds, / fruit, the 
best of meat and wine, / dancers, music, talk—” 

e Lines 13-14: “save me, / those vivid three—” 

e Line 16: “They were wise. Older than |” 

e Line 34: “he's here, alive, newborn.’ 

e Lines 35-39: “H / im. The Husband. Hero. Hunk. / The 
Boy Next Door. The Paramour. The / Je t'adore. / The 
Marrying Kind. Adulterer. Bigamist. / The Wolf. The Rip. 
The Rake. The Rat. / The Heartbreaker. The Ladykiller. 
Mr Right.” 

e Lines 50-57: “The pungent camels / kneeling in the snow, 
/ the guide's rough shout / as he clapped his leather 
gloves, /hawked, spat, snatched / the smoky jug of mead 
/ from the chittering maid— / she was twelve, thirteen.” 

e Lines 62-64: “| saw the fierce eyes of the black Queen / 
flash again, felt her urgent warnings scald / my ear” 

e Line 68: “aring, a nothing, nowt in gold.’ 

e Line 74: “knives, swords, cutlasses.” 

e Line 87: “blatant, brazen, buoyant in the East—” 

e Lines 91-92: “we Queens, we mothers, / mothers of 
Queens.’ 


COLLOQUIALISM 


Despite riffing on a story that takes place 2,000 years ago, 
"Queen Herod" occasionally uses some very modern language 
and colloquialisms. These moments create a tonal shift in the 
poem, moving it out of its lyrical, somewhat formal register. 


For example, take the list of names that the visiting queens 
offer for the prophesied boy. "Paramour," "Adulterer;’ and 
"Bigamist" all carry an elevated, intellectual tone relative to 
more informal words like "Hunk," "Boy Next Door;' "Ladykiller," 
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and "Mr Right." By slipping into such casual speech, the 
normally regal visiting queens reveal their impassioned distaste 
for the boy they describe. Likewise, when Queen Herod refers 
to the newly risen eastern star as "The Boyfriend's Star" in line 
89, her casual diction carries an undertone of mocking spite. 


It's worth noting that these colloquialisms aren't specific to the 
time and region in which Queen Herod's story takes place, but 
rather stem from a wide variety of settings. For example, "rake; 
aterm for a womanizer, originates in 17th-century England, 
while "paramour" is a Middle English word based on Old 
French. "Boyfriend" and "Mr Right," meanwhile, have distinctly 
contemporary connotations. These anachronisms emphasize 
how the poem's examination of male oppression within 
heterosexual relationships is relevant to all patriarchal 
societies, unbounded by place or time. 


Where Colloquialism appears in the poem: 


e Lines 35-36: “Hunk. / The Boy Next Door?’ 

e Line 37: “The Marrying Kind’ 

e Lines 38-39: “The Wolf. The Rip. The Rake. The Rat. / 
The Heartbreaker. The Ladykiller. Mr Right.” 

e Line 68: “nowt” 

e Line 89: “Boyfriend's” 


SIMILE 


The poem features a handful of evocative similes, two of which 
are particularly important. First, the visiting queens tell Queen 
Herod to look out for: 


anew star 
pierced through the night like a nail. 


This means that the star's brightness will pop against the 
blackness of the night sky as though it were a shiny nail poked 
through dark fabric. These lines also constitute an allusion: they 
bring to mind the Crucifixion, when Christ's wrists and ankles 
were indeed "pierced through" with nails. The simile thus 
reminds readers of the poem's biblical context and makes the 
revelation that the prophesied boy will be a dangerous suitor, 
rather than a welcome savior, all the more striking. 


Later, the poem turns to simile again when Queen Herod says, 
"| watched each turbaned Queen / rise like a god on the back of 
her beast." This simile emphasizes the queens’ immense 
presence and power. It's also interesting in light of the previous 
nail-related simile: while a male biblical figure gets reimagined 
as nothing more than a "Ladykiller" or "Boyfriend" the gender- 
swapped queens are elevated to nearly divine status. 


Where Simile appears in the poem: 


e Lines 32-33: “a new star / pierced through the night like 
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a nail?” 

e Line 49: “Afterwards, it seemed like a dream.” 

e Lines 58-59: “| watched each turbaned Queen / rise like 
a god on the back of her beast.’ 

e Lines 70-72: “a mountain man / with a red scar, like a tick 
/to the mean stare of his eye” 


METAPHOR 


The metaphors in "Queen Herod" enhance the poem's imagery 
and make its story more emotional and dramatic. For example, 
take lines 27 to 28: 


The black Queen 
made a tiny starfish of my daughter's fist, 


The speaker is describing how the black Queen opened up her 
daughter's tiny hand. The metaphorical reference to a "starfish" 
adds tenderness to the scene and hints at the daughter's 
sweetness and innocence. 


Asingle metaphor also contains all the detail Queen Herod 
chooses to reveal about her beloved child: 


Silver and gold, 
the loose change of herself, 
glowed in the soft bowl of her face. 


By comparing her daughter's "self" her truest identity, to 
"Silver and gold," Queen Herod conveys the child's rarity and 
value. That these precious metals take the form of "loose 
change,’ meanwhile, shows the child's lack of experience; just as 
loose change is carried aimlessly, without an intended purpose, 
Queen Herod's daughter's personality and aim in life are as-yet 
unformed and therefore full of potential. Meanwhile, by 
comparing her daughter's face to a "bowl" containing the "loose 
change of herself’ Queen Herod illustrates the child's innocent 
sense of self-possession and self-worth. 


Later in the poem, when Queen Herod disdainfully refers to a 
wedding ring as "nawt" or nothing, "in gold,” she echoes this 
metaphor and clarifies her reasons for fearing her daughter's 
suitor. The golden ring represents an external source of 
happiness and value, while the image of coins in a bowl implies 
that, within herself, the young girl already possesses all the joy 
and worth she could ever need. Additionally, the circular ring 
creates an empty shape, while the coin-filled bowl acts as an 
image of fullness. In other words, the relationship between the 
image of the ring and the metaphor of the coins illustrates how 
Queen Herod fears romantic love will limit her daughter's 
sense of independent contentment. 


The metaphors in the poem's final moments convey just how 
brutal and ferocious a mother's love can be: 
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We wade through blood 

for our sleeping girls. 

We have daggers for eyes. 
Behind our lullabies, 

the hooves of terrible horses 
thunder and drum. 


These striking metaphors depict mothers as powerful, even 
vicious warriors whose love can be downright lethal. The 
sounds of war lurk "Behind" sweet "lullabies," implying that 
these women will do whatever it takes to protect their 
daughters’ innocence. 


Where Metaphor appears in the poem: 


e Lines 22-24: “Silver and gold, / the loose change of 
herself, / glowed in the soft bowl of her face” 

e Line 28: “made a tiny starfish of my daughter's fist,’ 

e Lines 63-64: “felt her urgent warnings scald / my ear’ 

e Line 68: “a ring, a nothing, nowt in gold’ 

e Lines 78-79: “The chattering stars / shivered in a 
nervous sky” 

e Lines 80-83: “Orion to the South / who knew the score, 
who'd seen, / not seen, then seen it all before; / the 
yapping Dog Star at his heels.’ 

e Line 85: “studded, diamond W’ 

e Line 95: “We have daggers for eyes.’ 

e Lines 96-98: “Behind our lullabies, / the hooves of 
terrible horses / thunder and drum,’ 


PERSONIFICATION 


Personification and the related device pathetic fallacy make the 
world surrounding Queen Herod seem vividly alive and 
responsive to the women at the heart of the story. For example, 
in lines 50 and 51, Queen Herod describes "The pungent 
camels / kneeling in the snow" as they wait to be mounted by 
the departing foreign queens. While kneeling is not an action 
exclusive to humans, here, the position seems to connote a 
devotion and prayerfulness that animals cannot actually 
express. 


In some instances, the natural world reflects the emotional 
state of the poem's characters. For example, in stanza 6, when 
Queen Herod watches for the rising eastern star, the heavens 
appear to share her anxiety: "The chattering stars / shivered in 
anervous sky." Queen Herod is projecting her own emotions 
onto her natural surroundings (making this an example of 
pathetic fallacy). Though she projects an image of ferocious 
strength in her command to her Chief of Staff, the image of 
anxious skies implies that, inside, she's frightened—and that 
this fear for her daughter's future fuels her brutality. 


Meanwhile, in lines 80-82, Queen Herod describes the 
constellation Orion, "who knew the score, who'd seen, / not 
seen, then seen it all before." She is describing the way that the 
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constellation seems to move throughout the night sky as the 
earth's position changes. Symbolically, the image suggests that 
this scene—of women's oppression, camaraderie, and 
violence—is nothing new; the scene has replayed itself over and 
over again throughout human history. 


Where Personification appears in the poem: 


e Lines 50-51: “The pungent camels / kneeling in the 
snow, 

e Lines 78-82: “The chattering stars / shivered in a 
nervous sky. / Orion to the South / who knew the score, 
who'd seen, / not seen, then seen it all before;” 


= VOCABULARY 


Laden (Line 5) - Heavily loaded or weighed down. Here, the 
poem describes how the camels carry the visiting queens' 
belongings. 


Herod (Line 8) - "Herod" refers to Herod the Great, ruler of 
Judea. In the Bible, Herod was visited by the Magi, or the Three 
Wise Men, who told him of the birth of Christ, "king of the 
Jews" Worried that this powerful infant would one day usurp 
him, Herod ordered the massacre of all male children under the 
age of two in the vicinity of Bethlehem. In this poem, Herod 
plays a minor role; instead his wife, Queen Herod, receives the 
prophecy of three wise women and commands the slaughter of 
her kingdom's male children in response. 


Hennaed (Lines 26-26) - Decorated with henna, a dye made 
from the powdered leaves of a tropical shrub. The practice of 
decorating one's hands with henna is common in Pakistan, 
ndia, Africa, and the Middle East. 


Insolent (Lines 29-30) - Displaying an arrogant lack of respect. 


Hunk (Lines 35-35) - An informal term for a large, strong, 
sexually attractive man. 


Boy Next Door (Line 36) - A colloquialism for a man who is 
stereotypically approachable and dependable within the 
context of a romantic relationship. 


Paramour (Line 36) - An old-fashioned term for a lover, 
particularly the illicit partner of a married person. 


Je t'adore (Lines 36-36) - French for "I love you." Here, "Je 
t'adore" refers to aman who is romantic, perhaps falsely or 
superfluously so. 


Adulterer (Line 37) - Amarried person who cheats on their 
spouse. 


Bigamist (Line 37) - Someone who marries a person while 
already legally married to someone else. 


Wolf (Line 38) - Slang for a predatory man. 


Rip (Line 38) - Slang for a person who steals, exploits, or 
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swindles. 


Rake (Line 38) - An archaic term for a man prone to immoral 
conduct, particularly womanizing. "Rake" is a shortened version 
of the word "rakehell," which is analogous to the modern term 
"hell-raiser." 


Suckled (Line 41) - Attempted to breastfeed. 
Pungent (Lines 50-51) - Having a sharp, strong odor. 


Hawked (Lines 52-54) - Noisily cleared phlegm from one's 
throat. 


Mead (Line 55) - An alcoholic beverage made from fermented 
honey. 


Chittering (Line 56) - Making a twittering or chattering sound. 
Here, "chittering" characterizes the maid as talkative and, 
perhaps, frivolous or silly. 


Splayed (Lines 60-61) - Spread open or apart. 
Fusty (Line 61) - Smelling damp or stale. 


Scald (Lines 63-64) - Burn. The poem is using the word 
metaphorically to convey the intensity and urgency with which 
the visiting queens’ warning rings in Queen Herod's ear. 


Swaggering (Line 66) - Walking or behaving in a confident, 
arrogant, aggressive manner. 


Nowt (Line 68) - Slang for "nothing." 


Tick (Line 71) - The British term for a check mark; here, "tick" 
describes the shape of the man's scar. 


Cutlasses (Line 74) - Short swords with a slightly curved blade. 
Blatant (Lines 86-87) - Lacking all subtlety; shamefully obvious. 


Buoyant (Line 87) - Bouncy, floating. Here, the word refers to 
how this star appears in the night sky. 


Brazen (Line 87) - Bold and without shame. 


FORM, METER, & RHYME 


FORM 


Most "Queen Herod" is organized into nine stanzas of varying 
lengths. In general, the uneven lengths of the poem's stanzas 
match Queen Herod's conversational tone. There's no rigid, 
formal structure here, and the poem instead unfolds almost like 
a prose story. 


Stanza breaks also slow the poem down, adding emphasis to 
some important revelations. For example, the break between 
stanzas 2 and 3 creates time and space for Queen Herod to 
process and react to the visiting queens’ alarming prophecy, 
while the break between stanzas 5 and 6 creates a dramatic 
pause during which Queen Herod must reconcile with her 
merciless order for her men to "kill each mother's son. / Do it. 
Spare not one." 
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This formal looseness changes, however, in the poem's final 
three stanzas, which are organized into uniform tercets (three- 
line stanzas). This formal shift signifies a tonal shift: in these 
concluding tercets, Queen Herod begins to use the pronoun 
"we" to describe the plight of all "mothers of Queens." In this 
way, she departs from the details of her own experience and 
reflects upon maternal love and sacrifice more generally. The 
more traditionally poetic form in these stanzas heightens her 
language, adding a sense of grandeur and significance to the 
poem's final lines. 


Additionally, the use of three stanzas of three lines each pays 
homage to the power and wisdom of the three visiting queens. 


METER 


"Queen Herod" is written in free verse, meaning it doesn't 
follow a consistent meter. Instead, the poem's pattern of 
stressed and unstressed syllables changes throughout, much 
like natural human speech. This creates a conversational tone, 
which makes sense since the poem relays an intimate, first- 
person narrative. 


That said, the poem does occasionally slip into iambic 
(da-DUM) meter. Take, for example, lines 34-36, in which the 
visiting queens share their prophecy with Queen Herod: 


It means | he's here, | alive, | newborn. 

Who? Him. | The Hus- | band. He- | ro. Hunk. 

The Boy | Next Door. | The Pa- | ramour. | The Je | 
t'adore. 


Here, the bouncy iambs add a sense of steady, forward 
momentum to the visiting queens’ speech. They also make the 
poem sound almost chant-like, which makes sense given the 
queens' mystic ability to foretell the future. 


RHYME SCHEME 


"Queen Herod" is a free verse poem and doesn't feature a 
consistent rhyme scheme. The lack of regular rhymes adds to 
the poem's natural, conversational tone. The poem is still quite 
poetic and musical, however, thanks to sonic devices (i.e., 
assonance, consonance, and alliteration) and its occasional use 
of internal and end rhymes. For example, here are lines 12-15: 


as it turned out to be, 

with everyone fast asleep, save me, 
those vivid three— 

till better dawn. 


The end rhymes between "be," "me," and "three" make the poem 
sound as if it's mounting in intensity, such that the non-rhyming 
phrase "till better dawn" lands with a bit of a thud. This 
highlights Queen Herod's excitement to speak freely with her 
visitors while also foreshadowing the heavy, worrisome 
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information they are soon to share with her. 


In other instances, end rhyme creates a sense of finality. Take, 
for example, lines 75-77, in which Queen Herod orders the 
massacre of her kingdom's male children: 


Ride East from here 
and kill each mother's son. 
Do it. Spare not one. 


The rhyme between "son" and "one" gives Queen Herod's 
order a sense of closure, as if to imply her resolute commitment 
to her own merciless decision. 


Elsewhere in the poem, internal rhyme creates fast-paced, 
rhythmic music. Take line 36: "The Boy Next Door. The Paramour. 
The Je t'adore" Three rhymes within a single line add some 
urgency and speed to the visiting queens' speech. 


pe SPEAKER 


The speaker of "Queen Herod" is the wife of the Judean ruler 
Herod the Great. In the Bible, Herod infamously orders the 
slaughter of Bethlehem’'s male infants in an attempt to thwart 
the newborn Jesus, the prophesied "King of the Jews," from 
one day threatening his power. According to Queen Herod's 
version of the story in this poem, she gave this merciless 
command, not her husband—and her reasons were rooted not 
in fear of losing her throne, but in profound maternal love. 


At the beginning of the poem, Queen Herod recalls the arrival 
of three visiting queens (a gender-swapped version of the 
Bible's Magi) at her palace gates. She and the visiting queens 
share a meaningful conversation, but only "Once drunken 
Herod's head went back"—a detail that hints at how her 
husband's presence limits Queen Herod's freedom. 


With great pride and tenderness, Queen Herod presents her 
daughter to the visiting queens; in return, they bless her and 
warn Queen Herod of the birth of a male infant who will one 
day romantically pursue her child and, in doing so, threaten her 
independence and happiness. Disturbed by this prophecy, 
Queen Herod swears a solemn vow that no man will ever cause 
her daughter sorrow. While she does so, she breastfeeds her 
child, displaying both the nurturing and fierce nature of 
maternal love. 


Queen Herod is haunted by the queens' prophecy after they 
leave, particularly during unpleasant sex with her husband. This 
is another detail that highlights her marital unhappiness; 
indeed, Queen Herod views marriage as little more than an 
empty promise that entails an ultimate loss of self. In order to 
protect her daughter from this fate, she orders her men to ride 
east and "kill each mother's son." By using this phrase, she 
recognizes her own cold-hearted willingness to harm another 
mother's child in order to protect her own. 
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At the end of the poem, Queen Herod aligns herself with other 
mothers of daughters, recognizing how beneath their gentle 
exteriors, such women are hardened fighters who will go to 
extreme lengths to protect the wellbeing of their girls. 


N SETTING 


The biblical story of King Herod takes place in the region of 
Judea (modern-day Israel and Palestine) around the time Christ 
was born. "Queen Herod" can be read as taking place in the 
same setting, particularly given such archaic, place-specific 
details as "sunken baths, curtained beds," and "pungent camels." 


However, it's important to note that throughout the poem, 
Queen Herod never uses place names, an omission that seems 
intentional. She refers to Herod and herself simply as "the King 
and Queen of here" and likewise instructs her men to "Ride 
East from here" The repetition of the nonspecific term "here" 
highlights the extent to which Queen Herod's story isn't bound 
by location; the poem seems to imply that the events it 
describes could occur anywhere, or at least anywhere women 
live under patriarchy. 


Similarly, contemporary terms like "Boy Next Door" "Mr Right," 
and "Chief of Staff" sound purposefully anachronistic, as if to 
illustrate how Queen Herod's story transcends time and 
remains relevant even to modern mothers and daughters who 
seek to escape male oppression. 


LITERARY CONTEXT 


Carol Ann Duffy is an award-winning Scottish poet and 
playwright who served as the United Kingdom's first female 
poet laureate from 2009 to 2019. In her fondness for dramatic 
monologues, Duffy follows in the footsteps of writers like 
Robert Browning. She has also written about how the work of 
Confessionalist poet Sylvia Plath, with its revolutionary 
interest in women's internal lives, blazed a trail Duffy would 
follow in her own poetry. 


"Queen Herod" was published in Duffy's critically acclaimed 
1999 collection, The World's Wife, which retells the stories of 
famous and infamous men from the viewpoints of their wives, 
sisters, and female contemporaries. In witty, conversational 
language, The World’s Wife subverts traditional male 
perspectives, examining instead the ways that women's stories 
have been ignored, overlooked, or misrepresented. "Queen 
Herod" is one of many poems in the collection to specifically 
draw from the Bible. The World's Wife also features tales from 
the perspectives of Pontius Pilate's wife, Delilah (of Samson 
and Delilah), Salome, and even the wife of the Devil. 


n this particular poem, Duffy reimagines the story of Herod 
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the Great: a king of Judea who appears in the Gospel of 
Matthew. After learning of the birth of Jesus from the Three 
Wise Men, Herod orders the murder of Bethlehem's infant 
boys in an attempt to prevent the future "King of the Jews" 
from threatening his rule. Here, that event, known as the 
"Massacre of the Innocents," becomes emblematic of ruthless 
motherly love rather than male ego and pride. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Carol Ann Duffy was born in 1955 and grew up under the 
influence of the second-wave feminist movement of the 1960s, 
'70s, and '80s. While first-wave feminism focused primarily on 
securing women's suffrage, second-wave feminism critiqued 
patriarchal structures more broadly and encompassed issues 
like sexuality, domestic violence, and reproductive rights. The 
influence of second-wave feminism can be seen in "Queen 
Herod" and across Duffy's larger body of work, which often 
highlights the perspectives of women living within a male- 
dominated society. 


While scholars agree that the Massacre of the Innocents did 
not actually happen, Herod the Great was a real person. His 
unpleasant marriage in the poem also draws from history: 
Herod banished his first wife, Doris, and their child in order to 
wed the Jewish princess Mariamne for political advantage. 
Over the course of this second marriage, jealous Herod 
accused Mariamne of adultery and treason, ultimately 
executing her in spite of her innocence. In addition to Doris and 
Mariamne, Herod had eight other wives. 


=e 


iN MORE RESOURCES 
EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


e Who Was Herod the Great? — Learn more about Herod as 
ahistorical figure from this brief reference entry, courtesy 
of Britannica. (https://www.britannica.com/biography/ 
Herod-king-of-Judaea) 


Herod's Real-Life Wife, Mariamne — Learn more about 
Herod's wife Mariamne from this brief biography, courtesy 
of the Jewish Women's Archive. (https://jwa.org/ 
encyclopedia/article/mariamme-i-hasmonean) 


Carol Ann Duffy's Biography — Learn more about the 
poet's life and work from this short biography, courtesy of 
the Poetry Foundation. 
(https://www.poetryfoundation.org/poets/carol-ann- 


duffy) 


e An Interview with the Poet — In this interview with The 
Guardian, Carol Ann Duffy responds to her appointment 
as the UK's Poet Laureate and discusses women poets' 
important contributions to literature. (https://youtu.be/ 
wnt5p1DGD9U?si=VIrANd5cJcQoKnrs) 
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e Herod inthe Bible — Read the story of King Herod as it 
appears in Chapter 2 of the Gospel of Matthew. 
(https:/Awww.biblegateway.com/ 
passage/?search=Matthew%202&version=NIV) 
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